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THE CHORISTERS OF ST. MARK'S. 




jT was Holy Innocents' Day, in the year 
of grace 1846, when two boys from 
St. Mark's Choral School were playing 
on the high-road of one of the towns on 
the Oxford road. The day was clear 
and bright ; the sun shone on the hoar- 
frost, and glistened in the drops of rain, 
which melted and hnng on the trees, moisten- 
ing the passer-by with a gentle shower ; the 
robin, sweet bird, simg his plaintive note, a 
dirge over the fast-closing year, so full of mel- 
ody, that we have half uttered a wish to hear 
him when our own life was closing. The loud 
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ringing latigh of the boys, as they ran and 
gambolled on the road, was quite a contrast 
to the unbroken quiet of the country: — 
they were bright as the day, for they knew 
little of the troubles of life ; when men talked 
about them, they wondered if they were like 
school-troubles, — something like them, only 
harder to bear patiently ; but the boys were 
happy because it was a holiday. All-Saints 
days are holidays at St. Mark's school ; and 
happy days, because they begin them with 
prayer and praise to God. 

While the lads were resting on a stile, after 
a long race, an old man passed them on his 
way to a neighboring village where he had 
work. He bent under the weight of a heavy 
basket of tools; and as he heard the merry 
voices of the boys, he envied them their happy 
enjoyment of the day. Poor man ! he knew 
nothing of Saints' days. He had but one 
thought — ^how to make money ; and he found 
many disappointmenta in his desire of gain. 
Money does take to itself wings and fly away, 
unless it is well gotten. 

" A nice idle life, boys I" said the old man ; 
" what do you do ?" 

" Angels' work, sir," said Charles Sinoanons, 
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th^ eldest of the two boys, " and George Slater 
helps ine." 

"Angels' work! angels' work !" said the old 
man ; " I never heard of that work before. I 
hope you do it as angels do." 

" I hope so," said Charles ; and the old man 
went on his way. The boys looked along the 
road after him. 

Charles said to George, " I'll offer to carry 
his tools ; he is an old man. Master, master 1" 
he cried out. The old man stopped. " Shall 
we carry your tools?" They ran up to him 
before he could answer them. 

" Yes, and welcome," said he ; " foj; 1 am 
very tired, and not so young as I once was." 
The old man lifted the basket from his shoul- 
ders. " There," said he, drawing a long breath, 
" there it is, and it is a heavy one, I tell you." 
He stood before them, a fine gray-headed old 
man. "Now, lads," he said, "let me share 
the work between you. One must take one 
handle of the basket, and one the other. It 
will ride light between two. Thank you, 
boys." 

When they were started, the old man said, 
" It's harder work than angels do, boys, isn't it ?" 

" No, master," answered Charles ; " nothing 
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is 80 hard in this world as angels' work ; for 
they who do it must live holily, or perish ever- 
lastingly." 

" You are a strange boy," said the old man. 
" What do you know about angels' work ?" 

" What my Bible, read in the church, and 
taught in the school, teaches me," said Charles. 

" What is that, lads ?" 

"Singing praises to God, that is angels' 
work," said Charles. " Have you never read 
the Eevelation of St. John the Divine ?" 

" It' may be that I have ; but I do not re- 
member much about angels' work." 

" St. John heard the voice of many angels 
round about the throne of God, and the num- 
ber of them was ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand and thousands of thousands, who said with 
a loud voice, ' Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honor, and glory, and bless- 
ing 1' and every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and 
such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, 
he heard, saying, 'Blessing, and honor, and 
glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth^ 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever 
and ever.' " 
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" But that was in heaven. What have boys 
like you to do with heaven ?" 

"A great deal, I hope, master. We do 
heavenly work on earth: it is true that we 
do angels' work." 

**And who pays you, then?" said the old 
man; "what wages do you get? I should 
very well like the work, if it is easy, and good 
pay." 

" We have food and clothing, and therewith, 
our master says, we ought to be content. He 
reads to us of our duties from the Holy Book, 
and tells us that God feeds the young ravens 
which call upon him." 

"There is no pay for angels' work — ^no 
money at all ! — ^that will not suit me." 

" Yes, we shall have treasures in heaven, if 
we do our work well ; treasures, where neither 
rust nor moth doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through and steal." 

" Have you any of those treasures, or do you 
know where I can get them, for I very often 
lose my money? and are they real treasures 
that I can see, and clothes that I can wear, 
clothes that the moth will not eat? Look how 
the moth has eaten this jacket. I laid it up 
for many years, and I had saved a good bit of 
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money, and the bank broke." The old man 
sighed. "I will give you a good reward to 
tell me of such treasures — -just say it again — 
' where neither rust nor moth doth corrupt, 
and where thieves do not break through and 
steal,' " said he, slowly ; " those are the treas- 
ures for me." 

" For us all, I hope," said Charles. 

They were now at a pretty lane which led 
to Davey's farm. " Here we are," said the old 
man, " nearly at the end of our journey. I am 
going to the white house Ijy the holly hedge. 
You are good boys, and have done a kindness 
in helping an old man ; God reward you !" 

" You are welcome ; in our heavenly Mas- 
ter's name we carried it. I told you, good 
master, we were the boys who did angels' 
work." 

" Very true ; you have been my good angels 
to-day." 

The old man raised his basket once more on 
his shoulders, with the help of the boys ; he 
staggered beneath its weight, and bidding them 
good-bye, was soon at the farm : they looked 
after him without speaking, until they saw him 
go in at the door, and then they turned their 
steps homeward. 
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" Charles, why did you not tell the old man 
what we did ? You told him a story, did not 
yon ? I am sure he did not understand what 
we do." ^ 

" Very likely," said Charles ; " but I told him 
the truth. I would not tell a story in jest when 
he asked what we did. I said angels' work. 
Are we not choristers ? and did we not confess 
our sins to God this morning in the Confession, 
and after that, praise God in the Psalms and 
hymns ? This is angels', work, for it is praise 
to Almighty God." 

"Yes," said George; "but angels sing in 
heaven, and we sing only in church." 

" Only in church, George 1 The church is 
the temple of God ; angels are the heavenly 
choir, who join with saints in praising God. 
They are called the Church triumphant, be- 
cause they have overcome and can suffer no 
more ; we sing on earth, and are of the Church 
militant. It is one great family to which we 
belong, therefore what I told the old man was 
strictly true, — ^we do angels' work." 

" But, Charles, how pure angels are I You 
told the old man they aung before God and the 
Lamb, which I know means Jesus Christ," — 
(the boy reverently bent his head as he men- 
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tiiHied the name at which every knee fihall 
bow), — " and I have read, God is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity* Now I know angels 
do not sin, but we do — ^we dispate sometimes, 
just before church time^ and sometimes we are 
disobedienl^can we do angels' work T 

^' fTot unless we are sorry for the evil tem- 
pers and disobedience. The old man gave us 
a good reproof, without knowing it, when he 
said, ^ I hope that you do your work as angds 
do.' He intended tQ say, that as they do their 
work, so should we do ours ; we ought to be 
reverent when in the house of God, because we 
know it is said that angels veil their faces with 
their wings in the Almighty's presence; we 
should do our work gladly, because angels are 
ever singing their praises of God ; and readily, 
because they cease not, day nor night, to sing 
before the throne of God." 

^^ Then, Charles, you really think tibat chor- 
isters may do angels' work in this world, if 
they are reverent in church, and try to be obe- 
dient at home, and to avoid bad things, such 
as lying, and theft, and passion I" 

'^ I do, George ; and as I grow older, and 
know better, I think more and more that those 
who sing God's praise have a heavenly calling. 
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I Bhould be very sorry to be a hypocrite, and 
I muBt be one if, while I sing in church, I am 
thinking of play ; and if everybody who is in 
chnreh thinks I am praising Ood, they are 
deceired." 

^^And if not, snppose yon behare badly, 
Oharles, they wotdd not say yon were a hypo- 
crite.'' 

^ No, George, the good, if they said nothing, 
nmst think me a bla^hemer, who, with pro- 
fane lips and wicked heart, mocked my Crea- 
tor. Do yon remember Mr. Harvey's sermon ? 
He said : — 

^ < My dear boys, I hope yon are all out- 
wardly reverent in this place to which yon 
come every day; but do not think only of 
pleasing me, or oi what the congregation will 
say ; I may not see you while I pray, and the 
congregation may idso only hear your voices 
in praise, th^ minds being occupied in devo- 
tion ; but endeavor to think this is Ood's house, 
and none other than the gate of heaven ; try 
to follow me in every prayer, to lift up your 
hearts to God, and to remember that you are 
in his presence. It is a great sin to come here 
without thought, or without a desire to pray ; 
and unless you endeavor to come with pre- 
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pared minds, that is, with a wish to serve God, 
yonr being in this place wiU rather hurt you 
than do you good.' " 

" I remember it all very well, Charles. I 
thought when Mr. Harvey was preaching that 
he knew I had been thinking about holiday 
pieces. Do you think he knows what we think 
about? I am sure he does sometimes." 

"Not exactly, George; but from a knowl- 
edge of what boys are, how liable they are to 
forget and to be careless, he knows what is 
best to say to us ; and we can see that by his 
sermon, which you think was intended for you. 
Perhaps there are twenty persons who think 
the same. You did not pray that day, but 
said Amen because others did ; your thoughts 
ran on to the school and holiday pieces. The 
sermon was for us all. I thought one day it 
applied to me, for I was very much vexed, 
and did not follow the prayers so closely as 
I ought to have done, but I always try to 
do so." 

" Then, Charles, we ought to be very care- 
ful ; it is a much more serious thing to be a 
chorister than I ever thought it could be. When 
I first came, I thought we were only required 
to sing well, and I wished to do it because 
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people should say, George Slater sings well ; 
but I did not think it was a religious service, 
and must be done with reverence." 

" I hope you understand it now, George, be- 
cause all the behavior of the choir depends on 
the motive with which they sing;^ — ^if to please 
people, they will not be very careful of their 
thoughts, because no one can see them, al- 
though they may see their outward behavior ; 
but if to serve God, they will always remem- 
ber he sees the hearts of men." 

" I will try to be more thoughtful, Charles, 
in future." 

" Yes, we must all pray for this ; if we wish 
to sing as angels do in heaven, we must avoid 
what is evil, be dutiful at home, and obedient 
at school. There is such a beautiful legend 
about chorister-boys in a book that belongs to 
St. Cuthbert's cathedral ! — I think that is the 
name; my father told it me when I was a 
child, and first went to sing in church. He 
was very particular in his conduct, for he said 
he had seen so much misery in choristers' 
families, which he thought was caused by 
their irreverence in God's house. He was a 
good man, and really loved his duties." 

" Tell it me, Charles, TeU it me, and I will 
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try to remember it; when I am not very 
thoughtful, perhaps it will make me better." 

" Not at present, George. I will read it to 
the choir after tea, if my mother has it. I 
know it was copied in a book, and Mr. Btovey 
may like to hear it read." 

The boys walked home together. They were 
very happy because they had helped the old 
man, and had been useful as well as full of 
play. Charles talked of the Training College, 
its rules, and how soon he should be there; 
and George numbered up the years before he 
should go to join him. Then they came back, 
and sang together the anthem before church. 
It seemed a very long day to George, who was 
anxious to hear the story. But tea-time camS 
at last, and Mr. Harvey was, as usual, with the 
boys. 

George asked if Charles might read a story 
out of his father's book. 

" What is it, Charles ?" said Mr. Harvey. 

" A story about two chorister boys who were 
attached to St. Cuthbert's cathedral. It is call- 
ed a Legend of St. Cuthbert's." 

" Yes, read it to us. I have no doubt we 
shall be very much pleased to hear any thing, 
about choristers. They are a part of our fam- 
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ily, and, if good Ghristian boys and men, de- 
Berve our warmest affection and praise, for 
they serve God daily. Now, then, silence, if 
you please, and Charles will begin." 
Charles began 

Many years ago, some say many centuries 
of years, there were among the choir of St. 
Cuthbert's cathedral two boys who far exceeded 
all the other lads of the choral body in the tone 
and sweetness of their voices. They had come 
to the choir very young, but in different cir- 
cumstances, and though fine boys, — ^for God 
had given them open countenances and a fair 
speech, — they were very different in their dis- 
positions. Kenelm, the youngest, was the son 
of a poor widow, who had lost all her other 
children by fever, and her husband had died 
while, she was young. Her boy was then her 
chief care. She had taught him the psalms 
which she had learned, and the Lord's Prayer, 
and the rector of her parish taught him and 
other boys the Catechism. Kenelm loved the 
Church and his mother. He was always hap- 
py to go with her to Communion, and would 

2* 
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sit without moving while it was celebrated. 
He learned to sing, and assisted in the service 
of the Church ; but he was a weak child, and 
not able to do very hard work. His mother 
said to Kenelm one day, " What shall we do, 
child ? I have no fire for winter, and no store. 
We shall certainly starve." 

" No, mother ; remember that God fed Elijah 
when there was famine. He will feed us." 

" But Elijah was a prophet of God, Kenelm, 
and we are sinners," said his mother. 

" We shall not starve, mother," said Kenelm ; 
" I have thought, that if you would take me 
to St. Cuthbert's, Barnard, the canon, would 
take me into his class in the choir ; and then 
they give to widows firewood and bread, and 
they will keep me." 

" What shall I do without you ? I shall be 
alone, and have no one to speak to all the long 
winter nights ; my dear Kenelm, I cannot." 

" But you will have food, mother ; so let us 
go to-morrow." 

She was persuaded, and they went on the 
morrow. Barnard, who was a kind-hearted 
man, pitied the poor woman, and asked if 
Kenelm could sing. When he heard him, he 
was glad to have such an addition' to his choir, 
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and gave his mother some money and his 
blessing. The widow did not like to part with 
her son, but was glad to think he was to be 
in the service of God. As she went home, she 
thought she would like to die rather than 
leave her child ; then she remembered Barnard 
was a very holy man, and Kenelm would only 
hear good things, and sing in church, the great 
cathedral church, where she often went in and 
heard prayers sung. 

TJlric, who was a year older, also came at the 
same time, and he was under Anthony, another 
of the canons, who was very anxious about the 
reputation of the choir. He was one of many 

C"" 'Mren, and his parents had taken care of 
; they knew he sang well, and were anx- 
ious to have, him in the cathedral ; but Ulric 
did not care to go. 

" I do not care where I sing," said he. 

" But you must care," said his mother ; '' you 
may be a canon, as Anthony is, if you are a 
good singer." 

Ulric said, " I like to sing, mother, but I do 
not care to be so often in that great cathedral, 
singing morning and night." 

But Ulric went, and Father Anthony re- 
ceived him gladly. " The boy," said he, " will 
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be a credit to my choir, and is superior to 
Kenelm." 

Anthony took him without further inquiry, 
He had known his mother for many years, and 
thought her a good woman, yery anxious for 
her children, but thinking too much of their 
earthly well-doing. 

" I have another addition to our choir, Bar- 
nard," said Anthony, as they met in the clois- 
ters of the cathedral. " It is a very sweet voice, 
and has been cultivated. I like your gentle 
Kenelm very well, but my Ulric knows more, 
and sings very much better." 

"Anthony, good Anthony, do not think 
too much of the choir, but of the boys," said 
Barnard. " Our choir is a very good one, none 
better ; but I want to get good boys, who are 
gentle, and love the service of God." 

"Yes, Barnard, but they must learn the 
science of music." 

" Learn, but not love it alone, Anthony. If 
they sing to emulate each other, where is the 
unity of heart? the unison of sound should 
convey this thought to the children." 

" Barnard's mysticism again." 

"No, no; but my wish is that our choir 
should feel that they are singers of the sanctu- 
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aryi "appointed to a holy office — fiingers before 
God Most High." 

" A very beautifal dream, but (Mily a dream, 
good Barnard. Do not think I wish to dis- 
courage you ; your interest in the choir is as 
great as mine, I know this very well. Good- 
bye ; I go to the school, and to your new fa- 
vorite, Kenelm." 

" Yes, the child grows upon me," said Bar- 
nard. " He is a poor widow's offering, and 
she is very poor ; we shall keep her from starv- 
ing by taking the child, and he will repay aU 
our love." 

Kenelm practised every day in school. He 
took pains, and Anthony ^d he improved 
very much, but Ulric was the better singer. 
Ulric liked the science of music, and wished 
for praise. He would sing any thing to please 
the canons, who praised him, and he learned 
many foolish songs, and would sing them when 
he had an opportunity. 

Anthony watched, and warned him of the 
evil. "It is a growing one, Ulric; you are 
never anxious to go to prayer in the cathedral, 
but ready to run on any errand out of the 
cloisters or to the kitchen." 

Ulric would make no answer, and when 
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Anthony was gone would laugh at him. " I 
do not mind him," he would say ; " I do not 
like to go so often to the cathedral." 

As he grew older he had more liberty al- 
lowed him, and he would, if sent on any errand, 
run up to the baron's hall, and sing to the idle* 
retainers. They praised his singing, and gave 
him mead and sweet cakes. Once they took 
him to the baron, who had wronged the cathe- 
dral of some land left by his father, and hated 
the clergy. He encouraged Ulric to mimic 
the canons, and to sing light songs ; he grew 
proud and self-sufficient ; the baron, who no- 
ticed him, was very powerful: few dared to 
contradict him, but he was a very bad man. 
Ulric did not care for this, so as he was noticed. 

" Anthony will not let me go," he said to 
himself; " they cannot spare me from the choir, 
and when my voice breaks, I know they will 
keep me." 

Ulric continued to get out whenever he 
could ; and he sang so well that everybody en- 
couraged him to come to them and pass his 
time. But Ulric was not happy. He had left 
off his examination at night, and he often told 
falsehoods. When in the cathedral he endeav- 
ored to make the boys laugh at .the elder 
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clergy, and would mimic the old men as they 
tottered along, Bometimes led by the younger 
clergy. He grew up under the shade of God's 
temple like a rank weed in a dark place. He 
did not love the place or the people, and only 
cared for the prospect of a living, by being a 
singer in the sanctuary. 

Kenelm, too, grew on, but it was in favor 
with the clergy — the house was his home. He 
went twice to see his mother, who came every 
week to see him, and pray where he prayed 
and sang. She said to him at one of those 
visits, " I am glad that I gave you up, Kenelm ; 
I love to hear yom* voice in the chant." She 
would also bring, once a year, a small present 
to Barnard, on the day he admitted her child ; 
and she continued it until she died — a few 
eggs, or a chicken, or some of her knitted 
stockings. " I am grateful to you, canon," she 
would say, " for you kept my son and me from 
starving." 

"Kenelm is a good lad," he would an- 
swer ; ^' we shalV ke^ him here* He sings 
to me every day, and wakes me with a Te 
Deum, so that I may hear the praises of 
God the first thing in the morning. He is 
very obedient, and Anthony, the other mas- 
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ter of the choir, thinks he is improved in 
every way." 

Several years passed away, Kenelm improv- 
ing and becoming more thonghtfnl, and Ulric 
getting worse and worse. He was careful not to 
be in the sight of the canons when he behaved 
ill ; but he had no internal feeling of reverence 
for the cathedral, or for holy things ; he thought 
only whether he should be seen or not. 

Both Ulric and Kenelm grew up to be young 
men, and were ordained priests in the cathe- 
dral. At the time of ordination, Ulric had 
been more careful in his behavior, but he soon 
relapsed into his former habits, because he had 
no fixed principles. 

At length there became a vacancy in the 
choir for a minor canon. ilTotice was sent to 
every cathedral near, that all might come and 
try if they could obtain it. Every candidate 
brought a certificate from the dean and the 
choir-master of his good conduct, and obedi- 
ence to the rules of the cathedral in which he 
had been instructed. The reputation of St. 
Cuthbert's was very high; they had a good 
dean, and both Anthony and Barnard were 
known as men of piety. Barnard, especially, 
won the affection of the young. Many came 
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from St. Columba, Bangor, "Westminster, and 
Lincoln. They did not all expect to succeed ; 
some intended to stay for instruction, and oth- 
el« hoped they might te 'better than any of 
St. Cuthbert's choir, because they were the 
best of their own choir; but after several 
trials, it was found the ultimate contest would 
be between Kenelm and Ulric. 

" Let me retire, I beg you, Barnard," said 
Kenelm ; " I have no wish to contest with Ulric ; 
he thinks he can sing better than I can, and I 
believe it ; my withdrawal acknowledges his su- 
periority. I know my music, and can write it 
as well as he can, but he can sing better than 
I_it is God's gift." 

" I cannot allow it, Kenelm," said Barnard ; 
" you owe me a duty, and I am sure you sing 
as well as Ulric — ^I think, better ; we shall de- 
cide justly, but you owe me a debt; and I 
cannot think you will withdraw without my 
permission." 

" Oh, no ! good master Barnard, I would do 
any thing I could ; you have been very kind to 
me, and to my poor mother ; but Ulric will be 
angry if he is defeated." 

"You must not regard Ulricas anger; you 
owe a duty to us who have trained you. I 

3 
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know many painful things about TJlric, though 
it would be difficult to bring them home to 
him, on account of Baron Ravensfield, who de- 
lights in seducing the young clergy into sin. 
He is a very wicked man, and has cruelly 
wronged us — ^not of land so much, as of many 
souls. He will ruin Ulric, I fear." 

"Ulric sings very^weU," said Kenelm; "I 
think his yoice the finest in our choir; he is 
irregular, but do you remember him when he 
first came V^ 

" Yes, and I remember you ; and I like your 
voice better than Ulric's. I sometimes dream 
it is an angel singing, that I have left the 
world, and it is heaven ; but I awake, and find 
death has not let me escape so quietly. God's 
will be done 1" 

Ulric and Kenelm were to sing in the chap- 
ter room. As they waited, Ulric said, " I shall 
beat you, Kenelm. I have practised night and 
day for this ; you have no chance." 

" Uhic, do not say, beat me. Barnard will 
tell you how anxious I was to resign ; for my 
mother's sake, I wish to be a minor canon, as 
I shall then be able to support her." 

" And I for my own," said Ulric ; " I shall 
have more liberty." 
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" Well, I really only care about my mother. 
I would not do any thing to injure you, or 
keep you back," replied Kenelm. 

'^ Do not talk about keeping me back," said 
XJlric, jeeringly; "all know I am the best 
singer in the choir." ' 

" Be it so, Ulric, we will not quarrel ; I have 
not disputed it. I am here in obedience to my 
master's wish." 

" And I for my pleasure," said Ulric. 

Ulric sang first ; they were charmed 1 The 
canons said that it was scarcely possible to 
have sung more correctly. Ulric was satisfied. 
He had gained the canonry, he said to himself, 
exultingly. 

Kenelm began to sing. They listened — 
were silent I One by one, the tears ran down 
the old men's cheeks ; and before he could 
finish, more than one said, " Praise be to God 1" 

" How will you decide, fathers ?" said An- 
thony. " We do not know," said they ; " Ul- 
rip's singing is faultless, but Kenelm sings as 
if every word was from his heart: he feels 
all that he sings.'^ 

" Yes," said one, " if Ulric sings as a man, 
Kenelm sings as an angel ! What shall we 
do— consider mho is the most obedient ?" 
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" I think not, now ; we will hear tliem 
again," said the dean. "Anthony, perhaps, 
would have been wiser not to allow Ulric to 
come in before us." 

" I did not know, fathers, what to do for the 
best ; TJlrie has caused me many cares, and he 
is now a priest; any apparent unkindness 
might drive him into sin ; we know that ho 
has a powerful but bad companion." 

" Perhaps you were right — at least, you were 
kind," said Barnard. " Let there be another 
trial, Ulric cannot then complain." 

" That will be best," said the dean ; and they 
parted. 

" How is it decided ?" asked Kenelm, mod- 
estly, at supper-time,, observing no change in 
their places at service. 

" There is no election, my dear friend," said 
Barnard. " God bless you, and prosper you ; 
you never sang so well ; we hardly knew your 
voice. The old men wept while you sang. 
Anthony is quite satisfied with you, too ; and 
I am glad of this, because^t avoids all difficul- 
ty about the next trial, which is to take plac% 
in a month," ! 

Ulric, who was over confident, soon heard I 

from the kitchen that the canons had come to 1 
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no decision, and that there mnst be another 
trial. 

" There is favoritism," he said ; " they like 
Kenelm, and hate me. I sang the best, and 
they will not elect me. I will try again, depend 
on it, and Kenelm shall not have it." 

He escaped ont that night, for there was lib- 
erty to all on account of the trial, and no can- 
on in the schools. He went np to the baron's 
hall, where he found a large party. "Ubic 
shall sing!" said they; he sang hunting songs, 
and loose filthy songs, and jested, and he 
drank mead until he was drunken. Then Bar- 
on Eavensfield jested at holy things. " A 
drunken singer," he said ; " he belongs to the 
set at the cathedral; these are your religious 
men." None contradicted the bad baron, nor 
dared remind him who made Ulric wicked; 
but some of the good retainers turned away 
from the sad sight, and left the hall. 

Ulric slept on the floor, and, at dawn, step- 
ped into the cathedral, and took his place in 
the choir, to avoid observation. 

"What a change was there from the beauti- 
ful youth TJlric, to the man Ulric 1 His tem- 
per had marked long lines on his face. Excess 
had begun already to make him bloated. The 

8* 
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canons, who knew a little of his conduct, ob- 
served the change; but Anthony knew and 
lamented over Ulric, who might have been one 
of the ornaments of the choir. " He will be its 
disgrace, I fear," said he. 

The second trial was appointed for St. Mark's 
day. Kenelm's mother had been to see him ; 
she had lost her only cow ; some said the bar- 
on's retainers had carried it away, and many 
more things from the country round. Some 
said that robbers had been from the north ; but 
her cow was goue. 

" If God gives you the canonry, I shall then 
have another," she said to her son. ^^ I do not 
fear, Kenelm, for since you have been here, I 
have never wanted ; God has provided for me ; 
I shall come again to you next week, and will 
pray for you ; you are a good son, and will 
have a blessing." 

Kenelm was very anxious; he went to 
church, and prayed long and fervently that he 
might have confidence, and, if it were God's 
will, succeed. He confessed his sins before 
God. As he rose, his eyes fell upon one of the 
scrolls written on the walls, " Hope thou in thi3 
Lord." 

Kenelm went to his room happy. " I will 
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tell Barnard of my mother's misfortune." He 
found him in his room, reading a book of de- 
votions. 

" What is it, Kenelm ? — ^you seldom come to 
me at this time. I hope you are not too anx- 
ious about the contest with XJlric ?" 

" I hope not," said Kenelm ; " I came to tell 
you that my poor mother is in trouble ; some 
one has carried off her cow. Many of the 
villagers have lost sheep, and pigs, and some 
cattle. It was her only cow, and it is a great 
loss to her. " 

" Send for her, Kenelm, and I will buy an- 
other cow, for which you shall pay when you 
are my younger brother of St. Outhbert's. 
Have you practised to day ?" 

" Yes, and every day since the trial." 

" Well, sing to me now the psalm that you 
sang to us in the Chapter-room." 

He sang it to Barnard ; and he was delighted 
with him. " My dear Kenelm, you improve 
every day. I hope that there is no doubt of 
your success ; and I am sure you will not have 
the canonry unless you sing better than Ulric. 
But you will." 

Ulric, proud,* and self-confident, had prac- 
tised in a very irregular manner, assuring him- 
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self that he must be the best singer. Yet, as 
the time drew on, and he heard how strong 
Kenehn's voice became, and how distinctly he 
sang every note, he began to doubt of his suc- 
cess. Kenelm now scarcely seemed to sing in 
the cathedral, but to be living in the melody 
around him. 

The piece selected was, " O Lamb of God, 
that takest away the sins of the world." Ulric 
sang iirst, as before ; and the fathers praised 
his singing. Some thought he had not im- 
proved ; others did not think he sang so well ; 
he was not reverent. When Kenelm sang, 
they were again in tears. Some said it could 
not be Kenelm; others, that while Kenelm 
sang, aa angel carried on the song. 

After the young men left thfe room, the dean 
said, " Are we now agreed ?" 

"I think so," said Anthony, "Kenelm must 
be the new canon." And Kenelm was elect- 
ed ; for all agreed that he had sung the best. 
" And," fiflid Anthony, " I am sure, Barnard, 
that you ar^ right ; if we would maintain our 
choir, it must be by training them to serve 
God, and to regard music as a secondary thing. 
I deeply regret th^t I did not send Ulric away 
when a l^oy ; now he is, as it were, one of us, 
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we must bear his shaiue. It is yery painful 
to me." 

" Anthony, I know you did it for the best," 
answered Barnard. 

Kenelm was called in, and told he was 
minor canon of St. Cuthbert's ; and a purse of 
money was put into the hand of the new mem- 
ber. " I have added the receipt for the cow," 
said Barnard, smiling on his favorite pupil. 

As he went out he offered to share the purse 
with Ulric, who was waiting ; but he proudly 
refused it. 

" It is very unfair, Kenelm ; you know that 
I ought to have it," said Ulric. " I suppose 
they have heard that I go to the baron's hall, 
and they hate the baron. He shall know of 
their imfaimess." 

The good Kenelm was welcomed by all. 
" We are glad you have succeeded," said the 
young men. "We are glad you have suc- 
ceeded," said the boys ; and the dean sent for 
him, and gave him his blessing. He sang for 
many years, and soon began to assist Barnard 
in teaching the choristers. The same mind 
animated him as when he first came to Bar- 
nard, he lost none of his gentleness. . Barnard 
said, ^' It is a great pleasure to reflect, that 
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when I die, I leave others to follow up my 
plans ; it is an ample i^ecompense to me for 
many anxieties. I have been misunderstood, 
and I have unintentionally offended some by 
adhering to my rule of trusting more to the 
disposition of the boys than to their skiU ; we 
may teach to sing, but if they only care to sing 
for praise or gain, we are better without 
them." 

Barnard lived very many years. Long after 
he had ceased to teach, he would come, leaning 
on Eenelm's arm, into the school. He liked 
to see the young children gathered round his 
former pupil ; he would tell them of heaven, 
and good angels, and call them the angels of the 
church. " Be good and obedient to Kenelm," 
he said, " he was so to me, my dear children." 

Under Kenelm's care, the choir lost none of 
its high reputation ; there was no choir so well 
selected, and none that had so many good and 
faithful servants of God. They were careful 
whom they admitted, and as soon as they found 
any of the young men preferring the world to 
the service of God, they continued to teach 
them, but took care they should not be of the 
choir. 

Ulric went to Baron Eavensfield, and told 
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him that the canons had found out that he 
came very often to the baron's hall, and they 
had, on that account, refuSed to elect him 
minor canon. 

"Never mind, Ulric, you shall stay here 
until the vacancy happens in the next parish ; 
I have a right to present to the rectory, and 
the dean thinks he has, but we will see. I 
will present you at the next vacancy." 

Ulric was glad to be away from St. Cuth- 
bert's ; he thought little of opposing those who 
had educated him. He would sing idle* songs, 
and grew every day worse, more wicked, more 
careless. Bad men do not stand still, they 
grow more evil every day. 

Anthony heard this, and sent for Ulric. 

He would not come, saying, " I do not asso- 
sociate with the baron's enemies." 

Anthony went to him at the risk of his life ; 
he begged him to leaVe the baron's hall, and to 
remember his ordination vows. If he did not 
like St. Cuthbert's, he oflfered to send him to 
his uncle, at Lincoln. But his prayers and em 
treaties had no effect. 

" I will neither go into the choir, nor go to 
Lincoln. I have all I want here," said he. 

" But not all for hereafter," said Anthony. 
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" You cannot tell that, Anthony ; leave me 
to myself." 

Anthony left ^lim, almost broken-hearted. 
He died soon after. The canons said that 
Ulric's conduct had grieved him. He was a 
good man, and felt he had not been so severe 
on Ulric as he ought to have been. He would 
not disguise his mistake from himself. His 
humility increased, and with it, his love for 
Samard. He would often send for him to say 
prayers, and ask him to bring Kenelm with 
him. 

We may, indeed, pray against hardness of 
heart. Ulric's was hardening every day. He 
rode with the baron, and was foremost in the 
wanton jest. " I hear you will soon go to St. 
Dunstan's — ^the old rector is dying," said the 
baron, " and we wiU have a feast whenever the 
vacancy happens." 

• But Ulric w^ not so soon to receive the re- 
ward of his wickedness ; the rector recovered, 
and the young clergy of St. Outhbert's did all 
4he duties of his church. 

But he died in the next year, and the party 
assembled. The baron said, " I will triumph 
over these clergy ; they shall not rule me, or 
alter my plans. My father gave them my 
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lands ; when they are as strong as I am, let 
them take them ; but if they do I will — " 

" No, don't say what yon will do," said Ul- 
ric. He trembled at the prospect before him. 

The songs were sung — ^TJlric was londest. 
" Let ns go to the house, and carry out the old 
rector," said the baron. 

" Agreed, agreed," said every voice. TJlric 
was excited. " Yes, let me have possession !" 

"Now," said he, "one cup to Ulric, all 
round," and they drank to the bottom of the 
great cup. 

" Another," shouted the baron, " to the de- 
feat of the clergy of St. Cuthbert's." 

"Yes, yes," shouted TJlric. "Kenelm I 
have beaten to-day !" They drank, and were 
aU drunken. Out they poured, the baron lead- 
ing them. It was a mile to the little house, 
and they could see the lights and the church- 
spire close by ; but they soon separated. Then 
they hallooed ; one could not move ; another 
said, he saw many lights. None reached the 
rector's house. 

The morning broke upon them; they had 

wandered to different places. The baron found 

himself in a cottage where he had knocked, 

and called for Ulric to come ; and then had 

4 
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fallen asleep, overcome with drunkenness and 
fatigue. 

He returned to the hall, and the party assem- 
bled had different tales to tell. One said a man 
led him away, he felt his hand. Another said, 
the lights swung before his eyes, he could not 
see the way. One went to St. Outhbert's and 
found himself at the door of the cathedral at 
the hour of morning prayer. 

But where was Ulric ? No one knew. The 
baron never saw him after they left the door 
of the hall. The guard at the postern said 
some one joined him at the gate, and he heard 
only, " Eector dead." He must be gone to St. 
Outhbert's. 

The baron sent to the cathedral, no one had 
heard of him there. 

Many years passed away. Ulric's name was 
never spoken without a shudder; for all be- 
lieved that evil spirits had carried him away. 
But it was found, after many years", what had 
become of Ulric. 

They began to drain a marsh near the rec- 
tor's, and they struck on something. They dug 
round,- and it was Ulric I The peat had black- 
ened his skin, but preserved the body. His 
face was distorted, and a miserable sight I 
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The baron was now dead, bat his son went 
to see the body of the priest he had often seen 
in his father's hall. He tarned back, shocked 
at the sight, and sent word to restore the lands 
to the cathedral, which he afterwards enriched 
by many gifts. 

Kenelm was many years canon, and gave the 
figures of the angels which support the beams, 
having caused them to be carved, at great 
cost, says the record of his pious liberality. 

It grieved him to hear Ulric's name, whose 
body was not found during Kenelm's lifetime. 
Finding himself near his end, he sent for the 
boys to sing a psalm. They began the 130th, 
and they thought Kenelm joined them. One 
whispered, it was the voice of his youth come 
back again ; but his lips did not tnove, for he 
was dead ! ^^ Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord 1" When the psalm was ended, and they 
found* Kenelm was gone, they wept for their 
lossr— " Our good kind master is no more 1" 
Some said, '^ God had sent his angel to sing 
the last psalm because Kenelm could not sing, 
for he certainly began.'' 

And now they say that every chorister who 
lives a holy life, and lifts up his heart with his 
voice in praise to God, hears Kenelm's voice 
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joining in the daily chant, and singing in the 
anthem of praise. Many, very many have 
heard him sing, and are gone to join the 
heavenly choir; and, we trust, many more 
walking in the fear of God will hear that voice, 
which is heard by the gentle and good, when 
they praise their God in song. 

" It is a good thing to give thanks xmto the 
Lord, and to sing praises unto Thy Name, O 
Most High 1" 

Thus ends the Legend of St. Cuthbert. 

When Kenelm died, a storm blew off some 
of the ornaments from the tower of St. Oath- 
bert's. The beautiful face on the north side 
is that of Eenelm, and the opposite one is 171- 
ric ; they were carved as a warning to choris- 
ters, and to keep the story in remembrance. 

The boys attended to the story, and asked 
Mr. Harvey's pennission to write it in their 
books. 

" Charles," they all said, " we wiE listen for 
the angels' voices when we go to church 



again." 



" And where shall mother's bosom find, 
With all its deep love-leamed skill, 
A prayer so sweetly to her mind, 
As, in this sacred hour and still, 
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Is wafted from the white-robed choir, 
Ere yet the pure high-breathed lay, 

* Come, Holy Ghost, onr souls inspire,' 
Sise^ floating on its dove-like way 1 

And when it comes, so deep and clear 

The strain, so soft the melting fidl, 
It seems not to th' entranced ear 

Less than thine own heart-cheering calL" 

A year had passed away : it was again Holy 
Innocents' day; the same words had been 
said in church, and the same anthem suDg. 
Charles proposed that they should take the 
same walk they had done the year before, and 
George readily agreed to go with him. " Do 
you remember the old man," said he, "we 
met on the road, whose basket we carried?" 

" Yes," said Charles, " I remember hun very 
well : and we have done a year's more angels' 
work since that time — and, George, I have 
prayed for that old man ; for I know that he 
could not be happy : he only thought of the 
money that must perish. When we die, we 
can carry nothing out of the world with us ; 
and I do not think the old man thought much 
of that." 

"Why he was very old, very old indeed, 
Charles. And do you think such an old 
man never thought death must be near? He 

4* 
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said he had heard of the revelation, and 
what you told him about angels : and in the 
Psalms it says, *The days of men are three- 
score years and ten ; and though men be so 
strong that they come to fourscore years, yet is 
their strength, then but labor and sorrow, so 
soon passeth it away, and we are gone.' Do 
not you think he must have read that ?" 

" No doubt of it, George ; but reading is one 
thing, and heeding another. If he had no 
thought but of making money, I can well be- 
lieve that if he heard these words, they would 
have no effect upon him ; and I would not think 
thus of such an old man, had he not offered 
us money to show him where the treasures 
were which neither rust nor moth can cor- 
rupt." 

" Here is the very stile we leaned upon : I 
wonder what has become of the old man I I 
have never seen him since, and perhaps he 
may be dead by this time." 

" Perhaps, so, George. Let us hope, if so, 
he may yet have had some kind friend to warn 
him, and some minister to bless him in God's 
name, before he died." 

" Why, Charles, there is the old man coming, 
I really believe. He has no baaket, but leans 
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out a stick. Look through that bush — ^now — as 
far as you can see. Is it not the old man !" 

Charles looked, and said, " No, it is not like- 
ly ;" and then, " Yes, it is the old man ; but 
he is more tottering than he was last year. 
How slowly he walks I Let us go and meet 
him." 

They walked quietly on ; the old man looked 
hard at them. " Good day, master," said they 
to him. 

" Good day, lads ; I have seen you before, 
haven't I ? Did not you carry a basket for me 
last year — ^at this^very time last year, or there- 
about, I believe ?" 

"Yes, master," said Charles, "Ve carried 
your basket to the next turn of the road." 

" You are the boys then that do the angels' 
work, as you told me. Well, do you still do 
it?" 

" I do," said George ; " but Charles has not 
lately done so much." 

"Ah I how is that? Does that trade, like 
all others, get worse every year ?" 

" No, master," said Charles ; " my voice fails 
me ; I caunot sing now as I used to do, but I 
try to lift up my heart to God, and to join 
in song when I can." 
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" I am glad we have met," said the old man, 
" for I wanted to talk with you again. Is it 
not a strange chance that a year should pass 
away, and we find oureelves on the same 
ground we were a year ago ?" 

" Not a chance, master," said Charles ; " the 
guiding hand of the same good Providence is 
over us now that watched then. We came 
here to day, because we remembered this day 
last year ; and I thought of you, and I hope 
have thought more of angels' work since." 

"And I have thought, too, about the treas- 
ures, boys ; for I suppose you both know about 
them ; and I understand what you mean. But 
do you reafly think God will provide for you ?" 

"I really believe so," said Charles ; " because 
for many years I could not help myself, and 
God provided me with kind parents, who 
watched over me, and kept me. Why should 
I, then, doubt that He will forget me wh^i I 
grow old, if I do not forget him while I am 
young ?" 

" But do you not mean to work, boy ? Do 
you think you will be fed as the children of 
Israel were — ^by a miracle?" 

" Certainly not ; I shall be a schoolmaster, if 
I live ; I shall go to the Training College, and 
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when I know sufficient to teach others, then I 
shall be a master, and have boys to teach, as 
all other jnasters have." 

" Well, then, you are to work for your liv- 
ing, as I do ; that's what you mean, after alL 
Every one must work, or starve." 

" Yes, I am to work, but not as you do ; for 
you told me you liked money, and worked 
with the object of getting it. I hope to put by 
sufficient every year of my young days against 
old age comes, and the time when I cannot 
work ; but what is over I will give to the poor 
and to the Church of Qod." 

"People don't get many thanks, boy, for 
what they give away," said the old man. 

" I am glad of it," said Charles, " for then I 
shall have my reward in heaven, which is bet- 
ter than thanks." 

" You are, really, strange boys ; but I like 
to talk with you. Now tell me, what you are 
going to do to-day ?" 

" To play and talk together, and eat our din- 
ners, and then go back to school in time for 
evening prayers." 

" Well, then, come and eat your dinners at 
Master Wilson's cottage here. He'll give you 
a draught of milk, instead of cold water, and 
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be glad to see you. They call him in the vil- 
lage a right-down Churchman ; and, to say the 
truth, he is the most straight-forward punctual 
man I know — we often talk about religion — 
and then, perhaps, I may go to church with 
you." 

The boys consented; they walked on, and 
soon came to the cottage. The old man found 
Master Wilson at home. ^^ Master Wilson," he 
said, " I have.brought you two of the chorister 
boys; they met me on the road last year, 
and carried my basket, when I was at work at 
Davey 's farm : and they are boys you will like, 
I think you will understand them better than 
I do. They call this a Saint's day : it doesn't 
seem to me different from other days." 

" They are right ; and I hope this day, God, 
who has made infants to glorify him by their 
death, may bless you by these lads ; for if they 
have been at St. Mark's they have been rightly 
instructed in God's word. I know them, and 
they remember me. I go sometimes to church 
there, and sit near the pillar." 

" I remember you," said George ; " you sit 
the same side as I do, near the reading 
desk." . 

The old men talked over their business, and 
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then went out together. The boys turned over 
Master Wilson's Bible, which had many beau- 
tiful plates, and was greatly prized by him. 
Mrs. Wilson spread them a cloth, and brought 
a plentiful supply of milk ; and after asking a 
blessing on their meal, they sat down. 

^^ Well, Oharles, I never thought we should 
see the old man again: and at the end of a 
year, here we are talking to him as if it were 
only yesterday." 

^^ And yet it haa been a year of change to us. 
You have passed your first examination: I am 
going away. You will be first boy in the 
school: and I shall miss you, George, very 
much ; and Mr. Harvey, too. It is a great 
help when we know one who loves us, watches 
over us every day. We are .kept by it from 
much that is wrong ; but God sees us, and I 
must trust to Him who never leaves nor for- 
sakes his servants. This is my hope now ; and 
I must ever be grateful to Mr. Harvey, that he 
has taught me to know my duty to God and 
to my neighbor : but I feel very much the wish 
that I had some one to advise me— another 
Mr. Harvey." 

" And," said George, " I shall be alone too : 
hitherto I have had you as my friend. This is, 
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perhaps, the last Innocents' day we may pass 
together." 

" I hope not;' said Charles. « It is a great 
pleasure to see how the choir improves ; and I 
hope it will improve every year in good feel- 
ing. If men without any religious bond agree 
together, those who are especially one family 
should agree, and aid each other in every way 
they can. Choristers ought to be always at 
unity. We must try to meet once a year." 

" I fear," said George, " we shall be a long 
time before we get rid of all differences among 
ourselves. Every one wishes to lead and 
change his place, when the choir-master is 
away." 

" I hope not, George ; and as I shall return 
here to my friends every year, I shall expect to 
find some improvement every time that I come. 
Keep a good example before the younger boys, 
and you will soon find the benefit. Above all 
things, avoid quarrels; because if the elder 
boys agree well together, they wiU soon find 
the little ones refer their differences to them." 

Master Wilson now came in, and the old man 
with him. They had been to look at a cottage 
which needed some repairs, and Master Wilson 
had always employed James Turner. As they 
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walked, Turner related to him how he first be- 
gan his acqaaintanee with the lads ; and told 
hirn he intended to go back and«go to jchurch 
— ^the first time this twenty years. 

" Turner, it's a bad rule to live by, but a 
worse to die by. I would not have to answer 
for such neglect of duty to God, for twice what 
they say you are worth ; and though I believe 
you to be a fair-dealing man, and a good neigh- 
bor, yet it is a sad thing to say you have 
not been to church these twenty years." 

^^I have read my Bible at home, Master 
Wilson, every Sunday ; is not that enough ?" 

" And so have I, Master Turner, a hundred 
times in twenty years, perhaps more, but I am 
never the nearer heaven for that ; I wish people 
would understand that reading our Bible is 
not all our duty to God, but only the means 
of learning that duty." 

" Then you do not think, Master Wilson, I 
have served God at all." 

"Not at all. Turner; it is no use to tell 

you that I do, for I do not believe you have, 

and I am very glad these boys have met you ; 

you may yet have to say that their answer was 

true — angels met you by the way." 

The two old men sat down and ate their 

5 
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meal, the boys ran into the farm-yard, watched 
the cowB at their stalk, and amused them- 
selves with tllb fowls, and examining the farm- 
.ing implements, until the time came for re- 
turning." 

^^ Now, lads," said the old man, ^< we must 
be walking, for I am slow of foot ; threescore 
years and fire do not quicken our pace, unleu 
it be down the hill of lifa'* 

Charles and George started with the old 
man, and thanked him for taking th^n to 
Master Wilson's^ 

" You are welconie, lads ; Master Wilson is 
a good man, and I only wish I had paid more 
attention to what he said when I first knew 
him. He has been always a sober, steady, or- 
derly man, never interfering with any one, nor 
finding fault with his neighbor, high or low, 
and now everybody in the village likes him." 

"And they like him,'* said Charles, "be- 
cause he is a good man, and does not neglect 
his duties." 

" Yes," said the old man, "though I suppose 
some have not much respect for him on that 
account." 

As they passed by some of Ihe cottages, the 
old man told them Ubw many men he had 
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known in each house;- one by one they had 
passed away, and he seemed to be standing 
alone. At last they came to his own cottage, 
tod he said, '^ I mnst rest here a little while, 
this is my home, and you go^on to the school ; 
I will meet you at church.'' The boys went 
on to school : it was a hard struggle for Tamer ; 
a voice seemed to say, what will people say if 
you go to church ? they never saw you there 
before, you will look strange, it is no use be- 
ginning so late, you won't know what they do, 
or how they pray ; but fortunately, amid many 
sins, he had kept his word, and this virtue 
saved him from these enemies of his soul. '^ I 
have promised," said he, to himself, and he 
began to wash and to get out his clothes ; his 
neighbor came in to offer to light his fire* 

" Ko, I am going out," said he* 

" Well, that is strange, Mastei" Turner, you 
to go out again without tea ; I never knew that 
done before : what next, I wonder !" 

He put on his best coat, and soon heard 
the tolling of the bell. When he got into 
church there was no one there; he was 
first, and as he looked around, the stillness 
quieted him ; one came in, then another, and 
last of all, the choir. Charles gave the old man 
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a book, and kindly offered to look over him 
that he might find the places. 

Mr. Harvey came in, and the services began. 
It was very strange to Turner; yet as every- 
body seemed to join, he felt there was a com- 
munion in their prayer and praises ; although 
he could not find word^, as we sometimes can- 
not, to express our thoughts, yet he felt there 
was something in the worship of God which 
he ought but could not enter into. He how- 
ever joined in prayer, and added his Amen to 
their loud response. 

He was attentive to the service, and when 
the sermon was preached he was uneasy. It 
was on the Epistle, " And in their mouth was 
no guile." In speaking of this, Mr. Harvey 
particularly aUuded to this mark of the follow- 
ers of the Bedeemer, that they had not given 
their tongues to speak filthily, nor to curse and 
swear. He explained to them that the lan- 
guage of heaven was learned upon earth ; that 
true joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, were 
sure to produce a change in the very tone of 
our language. 

When t^e sermon was ended, Charles walk- 
ed home with the old man, and George joined 
them as soon as^ they left the church* 
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" Well, boys," said he *' I am very thankful 
that I met you ; but for that I might never 
have gone to church at all ; and now I have 
begun, by God's goodness, I will not leave oflEl" 

" Shall Mr. Harvey call on you ?" said 
Charles. 

" No," said the old man ; " why should he 
be troubled about me ? I can go to his church 
without his calling cm me." 

"He would not think it a trouble,^' said 
Charles ; " he is God's minister, and is glad to 
seek for Christ's sheep." 

« For Christ's sheep ? for Christ's sheep ?" 
interrupted the old man ; "but I am not His, I 
fear, unless it be His lost sheep." 

" I shall ask him," said Charles, " (or I know 
you would like to see him; and besides, he 
would teU you what I cannot, and can speak to 
yoii of holy things as one who has authority 
from God to teach sinners the way of salva- 
tion." 

" Ask him," said Turner ; " I am at home 
every evening now, and will come as often as 
I can on week-days to church, but you must 
sit by me untU I know the pl^es in the 
Prayer-book." 

" And when Charles goes away I will sit by 

5* 
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you, if you please," said George, " and come 
and see you, too." 

" I shall be very glad to see you, and to hear 
what you learn, for angels' work must be good 
work, my lads ; I wish when I was young I 
had been able to follow the good examples I 
had in my parents, and to practise my duty. 
It's a very hard lesson to begin at sixty-five, 
but I must try to learn it." 

^^ But not an impossible lesson," said Charles. 
"I have heard Mr. Harvey say, laborers were 
called into our Lord's vineyard at the third, 
sixth, ninth, and eleventh hours, which mean 
all times of life." 

" Where is that !" said the old man. 

"I wiU find it," said Charles ; and he mark- 
ed the passage in the Testament. 

^^ You think, then, that though it is the elev- 
enth hour, I may yet work in the vineyard ?" 

" Yes, I believe so ; but Mr. Harvey will ex- 
plain this to you. I know he said, that every 
man who worked received his reward, and so 
says the Evangelist ; but that no man could 
say this in support of putting off repentance 
until he came to die, for then he could not be 
called a laborer." 

The boys bade the old man good night, and 
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called at the parsonage to tell Mr. Harvey of 
their adventure, how they had met the old man, 
that he had been to church, and wished to see 
him. 

« Who is it r said Mr. Harvey. 

" Master Turner, at the cottage by the road," 
said Charles: ^^he does not appear to have 
thought of his duty to God, for he said he had 
neglected it many years ; he did not even know 
the places in the Prayer-book. He is at home 
every evening." 

Mr. Harvey was pleased with the lads, and 
promised to see him, saying, " You may be 
messengers of mercy to Uiis man's soul, and if 
so, God has been very good to you." 

He bade them good night, and sent tliem 
home with his blessing. 

George could not quite understand what Mr. 
Harvey said until Charles explained, that if by 
the grace of God old Turner should be brought 
to a holy life, then their being the first means of 
bringing him to church, where he heard God's 
word and joined in prayer, would be a bless- 
ing to their souls. Bead what St. James says 
in his Epistle, in the 5th chap, and 20th verse. 

Charles and George went each to their 
homes : another Holy Innocents' day was pass- 
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ed, Charles trusted, even more happily than 
the former. 

The old man, for the first time daring many 
years, knelt by his bedside to pray ; his wife, 
his children, all his friends, had been dead 
some years, yet he had never prayed. As each 
one departed, he had been sorrowful ; he had 
felt great grief when his wife, a good partner, 
was taken from him, and had sent for a clergy- 
man—in such a case it was his duty ; every- 
body did so. Now he really began to think he 
must soon lie on that same bed of sickness and 
suffering on which they had died. He prayed 
the Lord's Prayer first, and then he entreated 
Christ to have mercy on his soul. He knew 
no more prayers. As he got up from his knees 
and sat upon his bed he did not know himself. 
He had not prayed for years : why did he now ? 
He knew he had been a grievous sinner, and 
that he must change his life. 

The next evening Mr. Harvey called upon 
Turner; he found him alone, sitting by his fire 
in deep thought. When he entered he wel- 
comed him, and put a seat on the opposite side, 
and then lighted a candle, for he had been sit- 
ting by the light of the fire, which threw a red 
glare over the room. 
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" I am very glad to see you, sir ; I never 
thought to see a clergyman until I was on my 
dying bed. God is merciful to «Qe ; you are 
most truly welcome, and those good boys, bless 
them for bringing you." 

" I am very glad to see you, Master Turner," 
said Mr. Harvey. " I knew you did not go to 
church, and that you thought it a matter that 
did not concern you. K my boys have been 
the means of bringing you nearer to God, let 
US bless His name, that He can out of the 
mouths of the young perfect praise." 

" I do not believe I should have thought about 
my duty to God if these boys had not met me ; 
and when, after a year, I found we stood on 
the same spot, and that they had the same 
story to tell, I thought it time to reflect on my 
past life ; and to tell the truth, I feel myself 
Rowing an older man ; there is no mistaking 
the signs of advancing age." 

"And you have," said Mr. Harvey, "re- 
solved that you will give the remainder of your 
days to the service of God, as far as you can 
do so ? You wish to serve Him ?" 

" I do, indeed," said Turner, earnestly. " I 
know it is a hard lesson to begin late in life, but 
your eldest lad, Charles — ^I forget his name — 
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Charles — ^ah, never mind, ble^s him 1 — ^he told 
me that you had said there was time to work 
for those whe came into the vineyard at the 
eleventh honr; and it is the eleventh hour 
with me — quite the last hour: my day is 
well-nigh spent." 

" Yes, but not too late. I am very glad I 
see you a hale old man. You might have been 
sick, and then we can hardly tell what is the 
real state of a man's mind. Disease and pain 
are very humbling to our bodies. Do you 
know any thing of a Christian's duty ?" 

" I have read my Bible every Sunday," said 
the old man. 

" Have you loved your Bible ?" said Mr. Har- 
vey. " Have you helped the poor, forgiven your 
enemies, loved God with all your heart, your 
neighbor as yourself? These are the landmarks 
to know what you have done or left undone." 

^' I fear not. I am sure I have not loved God 
with all my heart, nor my neighbor as myself. 
I will tell you, sir, what a life I have led, and 
you will then see, as I do now, and hope to do 
more, the rock on which I have split, and I 
dare say many others : — 

" I was bom in a village close by this place. 
My parents were kind people. My poor 
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mother was a very good woman ; she took me 
to church every Sunday, and sent me first to a 
dame's school in the village, and then to a 
town school when I grew up, and was too big 
or too. troublesome for the old dame. I soon 
found that my school was so far from home 
that I could play truant. I got into company 
with a set of bad boys, and played truant at 
least once a week, sometimes more, during the 
first three months I was at school. I was 
found out, severely beaten, and a notice of bad 
conduct was sent to my mother. She was very 
fond of me. My other brothers were away 
from home, and I was her youngest child. 
She grieved very much, and I promised not to 
do so badly for the future. 

" I did not play truant for some months, and 
the boys laughed at me, saying I was a coward, 
I was afraid' of the beating. But it was not 
that, sir ; I really did love my poor mother, 
and I knew it grieved her. At last Dick Simp- 
son, he that was transported twenty-four years 
ago, persuaded me to go out with him again. 
I told a lie, and went. This led me wrong ; 
for the next time, when I refused, he said if I 
did not go he" would tell the master. Then I 
was afraid; I knew I should be punished for 
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telling a fakehood, and for being truant ; and I 
went on, from bad to worse. 

" We were the plague of everybody in our 
neighborhood. Dick was a thoroughly bad 
fellow ; but I won't accuse him, I was as bad, 
for I had a good home, and a good father and 
mother. Well, sir, we were caught again. I 
was beaten severely, and said I would never 
go to that school again. My father did not see 
much of me, he was at his work, and my mother 
tried to pei'suade me; she even offered me 
money ; and there, poor woman, was her mis- 
take. If she had been firm, and made me bear 
the rod, I should have given her less trouble. 
I fear I broke her heart ; it is no use denying 
the truth. She took me to the door of the school, 
but I ran back, and she had not courage to see 
me flogged. How I have wished, as God has 
chastised me for my sins, I had been more du- 
tiful I Disobedience to parents is the root of 
every sin. All my troubles in life, and aU the 
misery I have endured, have sprung from this ; 
and when I saw your lads making this duty 
the first thought of their lives, I began to think 
of my own, and to ask where was my first 
error. Well, sir, God be thanked I I have 
suffered for my sins. I may say, I wish to 
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bear any thing rather than repine at chastise- 
ments. I did not go to school, but ran about 
the village. Sometimes I kept birds from 
the com; sometimes I helped a neighboring 
farmer; bnt I had got into irregular habits, 
they could not depend on me, and I very sel- 
dom got employment twice at the same plac5. 
"I grew up a stout, strong lad, and my 
father said he would not allow this any longer ; 
I must choose some trade, and be apprenticed ; 
this kind of life, he said, is ruin. * What will 
you be !' said he. * I will be a carpenter,' I 
said ; for I had often been in the carpenters' 
shops to see them work, and thought I liked it. 
The next week I went on trial for a month. 
It was new work for me, and I liked it ; be- 
sides, I thought myself quite a man : I had a 
flannel jacket and a paper cap, such as the men 
had. At the end of the month, my father came 
to see me, and it was agreed that I should be 
apprenticed within a fortnight. I was very 
well pleased. When the time came, my father 
paid the money, and it was every penny he 
had saved for years. But I can see his cheer- 
ful face ; he paid it, sir, as you may say a king 
would do, freely* I did not then think he 
would ever regret what he had done, though I 
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did leam my trade. My master was well suit- 
ed to me. He was a very close man, made me 
careful of liis work and materials, suffered no 
waste of any kind. He knew my temper, too, 
exactly. He would not allow me to go out of 
the shop until after work, and made me go to 
dinner with him, and come back as soon as I 
had done. I soon became a pretty good work- 
man, and could earn as muqh as men who had 
full wages. After a few years I became dis- 
contented, and complained. I wanted my mas- 
ter to pay me for oyer-time. He said he did 
not agree to it, and would not. I went on for six 
months gruinbli«g and litreatening, but afraid 
to move, I knew my master would put me 
into prison if I ran away* 

^' I ought to tell you that I made a chest of 
drawers for my poor old mother. I never shall 
forget her pleasure. She showed it to every- 
body ; never was the like seen. She drew the 
drawers in and out, to see how nicely they 
fitted ; and when I left, they were in the most 
conspicuous place in the large kitchen, cover- 
ed with a nice piece of baize, and shown to 
everybody as her boy's work. 

^' I went on until there came a great deal of 
work. My master was hard ; we worked early 



and late ; the men, sir, made seven and a half 
days to the week. Yon will understand me 
when I say it is over-time that does it. A 
working day is ten hours. I worked, too, and 
master gave me two shillings. I was very 
angry, bnt said nothing. I went on 8anday 
to see my father and mother. It was the last 
time I ever saw them. They talked abont its 
being not two years until I was out of my time, 
and what I should do. For a short time I had 
really changed my purpose ; but I thought of 
the two shillings — ^it was such a mockery ! I 
had earned ten, besides a man's full wages. 
It was a nice evening, warm and clear, as I 
c^me out of the cottage door. My heart was 
full. I went back, and kissed my old mother 
again. We had not spent a happier day for 
many years; and as I passed under the tall 
elm trees I thought, ^ I shall not see you again 
for many a long day.' It was hard to resolve 
to go — ^but the two shillings did it I^>-4tnd then, 
instead of going home, I started for London, 
to get employment at the docks as ship's 
carpenter. I knew it was no use staying in 
England, for my master would take me and 
put me in prison. I walked all night, and 
when the morning broke, I was in the great 
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city, without a friend, and with bnt five shil- 
lings in my pocket. I went to the docks; there 
was a demand for hands ; and in two days I 
was beating up the channel, on a long voyage 
to Australia, with emigrants there, and to 
load the ship with wool for England. ' I was 
free — ^that was my first thought; and there 
was a pleasure in that freedom ; it was like the 
fresh air on a cold clear morning, when you 
feel there is health in every breath of it. 

" But I did not think of the sorrow I had 
left behind me. The morning after, I found 
my master sent an angry message after me, 
and my mother sent word I had left to come 
to his house on Sunday night. They were all 
alarmed ; for I had not said a word to any one 
about going away, and I did not write home 
until I was in a vessel going out of the Thames. 
My moth^ then told my master, and took him 
the letter. He pretended he did not believe 
it, and told her he would advertise me. She 
entreated him not to do it ; bnt he put bills up 
through our village. That broke my mother's 
heart ; she never looked up again. About six 
months after she sickened and died, and the 
poor old man only lived a month after. I was 
not home for five years* Our captain broke 
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the ship's articles, taking the vessel to Timor 
and Calcutta, when he had agreed to come di- 
rect from Australia back to England; and 
when we came to Sydney I claimed my dis- 
charge. 

" I wrote home, but never heard a word from 
any one. I worked on some steam-vessels 
building at Paramatta, and afterwards went to 
Hobart Town. I saved some money. For 
five years I lived in that part of the world, and 
lived a very bad life. I was careful of my 
money, but not of my conduct; I never went 
to church, and acquired habits, which have 
never left me, of ridiculing all religion. 

" At last, I came home. No one knew me ; 
I was bronzed by the sun, and altered in ap- 
pearance. The first visit I paid was to the old 
cottage. I found new tenants. The house 
was just the same, and some of the neighbors 
had taken care of the few things my father left 
behind, if ever I returned. I found my old 
master was dead, and resolved at once to be- 
gin to work for myself. I began, and with 
great success. I took rough work, and was 
always punctual, and moderate in my charges, 
and, though often doing wrong, not a liar — 
people could depend on me. Master Wilson 
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and I then made acquaintance, and I have been 
friendly with him ever since, though he is a very 
different man from me, sir — a very good man. 
^^ Soon after I came home, I was married ; 
and it was a good day for my comfort. We 
went to church, and I began to be regular ; but 
old habits are not easily got rid of. I fre- 
quently drank hard, and abused my dear wife 
at such times; though she was a very good 
wife to me. And withal, I was a careful — ^I 
fear a covetous man. I drove hard bargains, 
and began to love money. If work pressed, 
I worked the whole of Sunday ; it is so much 
more clear gain, I said. I had three children 
bom in the first five years of our marriage ; 
they all died, and I believe it was that caused 
my wife's death. She had nursed the last 
cldld with great care, and when it died she 
never looked up again, and lived only about a 
year aft^; she seined happy to die. I b^ 
lieve she really has gone to rest. She never 
spoke an ill word of any one, and was kind to 
her neighbors. She went to her duty con- 
stantly, when I would let her; and, with 
all my ridicule, still tried to live as a 
Christian ought. After her death I did not 
think of any thing but making money. I had 
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about £600, and I hoarded every thing. In 
the panic, when the bank broke, I lost all, 
and very nearly my reason too. I went to 
bed, and could eat nothing. I cannot tell 
you what I felt ; I was a ruined man, and my 
heart was harder than ever. I never, sir, 
thought for a moment of those who suffered 
with me ; all my care was for myself. I got 
-better, and when there was a dividend of five 
shillings in the pound, I recovered my spirits, 
and put my money into the funds, and part iji 
the savings' bank ; and I have worked on ever 
since. My house and the bit of ground is my 
own, and by the increase of the town my little 
property has increased in value, until I have 
enough to live upon. I have, for years, made 
the most of every thing; my garden has sup- 
plied many necessaries, and I think, perhaps, 
I have left off bad habits as much to save 
money as for a good purpose. Tou know how 
I met the lads a year ago, but you do not know 
how very- angry I was when I saw them so 
happy ; it was suoh a naisery to see others en- 
joying the day, while I was working hard, and 
yet it was nothing to me. The rest you know." 
Mr. Harvey listened to this tale, occasionally 
interrupted when the old n^an*^ feelings over- 
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came hmi, as he spoke of Ids parents, and of 
their death, or of his wife. He was silent, and 
Mr. Harvey said, " Now you have only a few 
years of life left ; it may be, perhaps, not even 
one." 

" I know it sir," said he ; "I am the more 
anxions to know what to do. I trust that I do 
believe in the blessed Bedeemer, and hope He 
will cleanse me from my sins ; but what can I 
do to serve God ?" 

" Only," said Mr. Harvey, " be patient, con- 
sistent, and quiet in your behavior. You will 
have your trials. You have told me you 
could save money ; henceforward give it to the 
poor. You will know many a neighbor with 
a large family, who struggles hard to live, and 
bring ihem up properly — ^help them; and 
whenever you can do your neighbor any kind- 
ness, do it" 

" I will try," said the old man, " and pray 
to God for his help ; and you will also pray 
for me ?" 

" Yes, that I will," said Mr. Harvey ; " you 
will need to be regular in your prayers ; and as 
you will find some difficulty at first, I will get 
you a book of prayers, which you can use night 
and morning; and you can attend church 
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whenever yottr labor permits. Keep on some 
little occupation; it will prevent your days 
from being long. Employment is good for us 
all. At a future time I will speak to you again, 
and if any thing should trouble your mind, 
come to me. I must say, also, one last thing : 
if persons laugh at you, bear it very patiently. 
Do not be angry, because you have given them 
occasion to scoff; they will soon cease to laugh, 
if you continue to pray." 

Mr. Harvey left the old man, and hoped that 
he might continue in the good course he had 
so lately begun. He was not confident, for he 
had seen many make a fair profession of reli- 
gion, and then fall away. He had seen, too, 
many who could not bear the ridicule of their 
fellows, and had been ashamed of being reli- 
gious, because men laughed at them. 

The old man was, however, thoroughly con- 
vinced of the necessity of a change in his life ; 
the good precepts of his mother often came to 
his mind ; the seed she had sown was now, late 
in life, to bring forth fruit. But there were 
many trials to be borne, as Mr. Harvey had 
foreseen : Turner's former life was a great 
temptation ; his old companions would at first 
laugh at him ; and then, when he spoke sen- 
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onsly, they would remind him of what he had 
formerly said to them. He found great diffi- 
culties in every step of his way ; he was old in 
the ways of the world. But there was one who 
did rejoice over this change, it was Master 
Wilson. He had never left his parish church 
on Sundays, except when compelled ; but he 
resolved to go with Turner the first Sunday. 
"I know,^' said he, "the difficulties he will 
have," and he walked over with his wife. 
Turner was glad to see them, and welcomed 
them. He had got his dinner, and taken it 
to the bakehouse, when Master Wilson came. 
Turner said, " Now I shall have a happy day." 
And it was a happy day for both. Wilson was 
very glad to see how his friend was changed 
in mind. They talked over the past — of the 
numerous friends they had known when they 
were young men together, of whom very few 
were left ; of the old rector, who had died the 
year before, and who had married Turner; of 
the many changes that had happened: some 
had grown rich, and others, from being rich, 
had become very poor. The old men again 
went to evening prayer, and then Wilson and 
his wife walked homewards; Turner going 
with them a part of the way, and telling them 
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how thankful he was that he had not been cut 
off while living without any thought of God. 

Mr. Harvey did not send for Charles, nor 
notice to him that he had seen Turner. He 
knew how dangerous it would be for him to 
think that he had done a great thing. He had, 
it was true, done his duty as a Christian, and 
very modestly. He had done what would ben- 
efit his own soul, if he could be kept from self- 
conceit; and, therefore, he delayed speaking of 
it until Charles w^at again to the Training Col- 
lege. Then it was that he sent for him, and 
told him what had passed ; that the old man was 
regular at church, and, he hoped, attentive to his 
private devotions. He expressed a hope that 
what had been done, might not be in vain. " But 
my dear boy," said he, " do not forget that the 
praise belongs to God, who has made you a 
means of good ; be humble, and never speak 
of this : you will then be blessed." 

Charles understood this, and said^ ^^ I can see 
that there is a danger in even thinking, that 
we of ourselves can do good, and I will try to 
avoid it. I have thought it was through me 
the old man came to you ; and if I have felt 
disposed to pride myself on it, have checked it 
by prayer. I suppose it is not possible to try 
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to do good without feeling we are making the 
attempt." 

" Yes, but to do good must be our habit of 
mind ; so that an individual act, which might 
excite others' praise, should be common to us ; 
it should be our custom. God grant us this 
habit of mind I Tou have a life before you to 
learn and to practise it," said Mr. Harvey; 
" lessons for heaven are learned best while we 
are young. Begin now ; and with the exam- 
ples of holy men before you, and with prayer 
for divine guidance, you will not fail." 

Charles left Mr. Harvey, and went to see 
Turner, who was very glad to see him. " I am 
going back to Training School," said he, " and 
have come to say good-bye." 

" And God bless you, too !" said the old man. 
" Come and see me always when you come 
home, and tell George to come when he can." 

Charles promised that he would never neg- 
lect to see him; and the next day he left 
honie for London. George missed him very 
much; he had done good in the school, by 
always showing a sound religious principle in 
all that he did. He did not act on every im- 
pulse, but stayed to inquire what was right and 
what was wrong; and under many discour- 
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agements, had set a good example to the 
school. 

George determined to follow him, and, I be- 
lieve he did so ; for he gained the respect of 
the boys, and the affection of his master and 
the rector of the parish. About two years af- 
ter, he went to the College for Schoolmasters. 
At each vacation, Charles went to see his old 
Mend. He was a welcome gnest, and Turner 
wonld always have the boys one night to tea 
with him. He kept Holy Innocents' Day, go- 
ing twice to church, and walking over to Mas- 
ter Wilson's between the morning and even- 
ing services: a most blessed day he would 
call it. He led a consistent life. He did not 
' talk about his religion, but lived by its rules. 
He struggled against his covetous nature, and 
would give alms quietly, keeping the poor al- 
ways in remembrance, and going to his neigh- 
bors when they were ill. He believed God's 
word, and did his alms in secret : his left hand 
knew not what his right hand did. 

He had long received the Communion at 
the Holy Trinity Church, and appeared to be 
waiting his time. It came at last ; he caught 
cold, and was confined to his bed. Becoming 

weaker every day, he sent for Mr. Harvey, and 

7 
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begged to receive the Holy CommuBion. Mas- 
ter Wilson came to join, for the last time with 
his old friend, and to confess his faith in the 
blessed Bedeemer's passion. ^' J. shall soon fol- 
low you, Turner," he said, " My time is not 
long here." 

Mr. Harvey, in the thought tiiat the old man 
would soon be no more of the Church on earth, 
rejoiced that he had, though late, yet for the 
last four years of his life, walked consistently. 
When he died, there were many who said 
they had lost a good friend ; and Turner, the 
miserly old man, when changed into the hum- 
ble Christian, had learned to rejoice in doing 
good to all men, and left many who mourned 
his death. 

"What has the old man don© with his 
money ?" the neighbors began to ask, whpn they 
heard that Turner had died in the night, and 
that Mr. Harvey aud Master Wilson had been 
with him. He had given directions where he 
wished to be buried, and asked Mr. Harvey to 
see to that, saying, " I have left enough, sir, 
to pay all expenses." He did not say more. 

But he had done more ; after his death they 
found a will in the bureau, labelled, " The last 
Will and Testament of James Turner." It be- 
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gan in the usual form of wills : — ^' In the name 
of God, Amen," — and directed first, that £50 
be paid to his old friend Master John Wilson ; 
£10 to each of the lads, Charles Simmons and 
George Slater ; £10 to the poor ; and " I give 
and bequeath to the rector of the parish of the 
Holy Trinity, for the time being, my tenements 
and gardens, in trust, that he may dispose of 
the same, and with the proceeds purchase or 
erect a new school and school-house for chor- 
isters, to be called St. Mark's Choral School." 

With the proceeds of Turner's estate, the new 
buildings have been erected ; and it is hoped 
that a foundation which is the thank-offering of 
a penitent, may educate choristers whose holy 
lives will witness to many generations the bless- 
ings that attend the servants of the Lord, who 
daily offer to Him a sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving. 

"Let every thing that hath breath praise 
the Lord." 
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